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itself over the extremists who wished to fight about these. Whether that would have been so, or whether the failure of the leaders to reach a settlement w^ould have revived the whole issue, it is impossible to say. But certain very serious consequences followed. The idea of rebellion had taken root in all parts of Ireland, and British Governments had now to reckon not only with Ulstermen who objected to Gladstonian Home Rule but with Nationalists who demanded a great deal more. Further, the growth of the Sinn Fein party was a serious set-off to the loyal and generous support which Mr. Redmond and the leaders of the Irish Parliamentary party tendered to the Government on the outbreak of war, and led to the rebellion of 1916. Scarcely less important, the idea, which had been almost a religion among Englishmen, that acts of the Sovereign Imperial Parliament were unchallengeable, had received a serious check, and the fact that the Conservative party, which was supposed to be specially the guardian of law and order, had lent itself to a challenge, stirred uneasy thoughts in the minds of others who were less respectful of authority. It became apparent in these years that there was an unmapped boundary between the things which could and the things which could not be settled by argument and reason along which even Sovereign Parliaments had to walk warily.
The Women s Movement
A place must be found in the record of these times for die Women's Movement which came to its climax and presented the Government with a problem of great difficulty in the years before the war. Nothing in the end had more important social and political results on the life of the country. At the beginning of the present century the cause of Woman Suffrage seemed hopelessly blocked. It had been powerfully advocated by the most influential and respected women, and it had behind it a large support in Parliament and in the country. Private members' Bills proposing it had been carried on their second reading time after time in the House of Commons, But paradoxically the great obstacle to its accomplishment was that it could not be made a party question, since the dividing line between supporters and opponents cut across parties. It could therefore not be adopted as part of theirserted" mutinied " when they had merely chosen one of the alter-decision of the people, provided that ifccisjba was tinambiguously expressed on an issue clearly c^lafaed to than, fe order to place that beyond doubt the King imbted that the Parliament Bill, which had been read a fest tone in the Hoose of Commons, should be submitted to the House of Lords also befoire the election, and to that Asquith agreed* tordsf* Commons and jmbEc were thus apprised in of the proposals which were now submitted to theut Egypt by giving
